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and have wrought out by organic growth the Ganowanian sys- 
tem in America and the Turanian system in Asia; the two 
remaining identical after having been severally transmitted 
with the blood through centuries of time. In view of these 
difficulties, it will probably be found, in the sequel, that the 
fourth hypothesis, that of transmission with the blood from 
common ancestors, is the most satisfactory. 
Lewis H. MORGAN. 


Art. III. — Tree and Serpent Worship; or, Illustrations of 
Mythology and Art in India, in the First and Fourth Cen- 
turies after Christ. From the Sculptures of the Buddhist 
Topes at Sanchi and Amravati. Prepared under the Au- 
thority of the Secretary of State for India in Council. By 
JAMES FERGUSSON, Author of Picturesque Illustrations of 
Indian Architecture; History of Architecture. London: 
India Museum. 1868. 


Tue story of this remarkable book is a strange one. In 
1845, Mr. — now Sir Walter — Elliott, at that time Commis- 
sioner in Guntiir, had excavated a considerable portion of the 
Buddhist tope at Amravati, on the Kistna, and sent down to 
Madras the results of his explorations. They lay there, exposed 
to the wind and the rain, for ten or twelve years, and then 
were sent to England, where, after a short sojourn in the 
docks, they were practically as good as lost to the scientific 
world. Years passed by, and their very existence on British 
soil was entirely forgotten. In the coach-house of Fife House 
they were huddled up in a heap, and looked upon, by the ser- 
vants in whose charge they were, as so much rubbish. 

By a mere chance, Mr. Fergusson, the eminent historian of 
architecture, came across and saved these valuable relics of an 
ancient civilization, and by an attentive study of them discov- 
ered the traces of an ancient creed, which he now thinks was 
once spread all over the world. This creed is tree and ser- 
pent worship. To the elucidation of this subject the first part 
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of Mr. Fergusson’s book is exclusively devoted. The remain- 
der contains a description of the temples of Sanchi and Am- 
ravati from an architectural point of view, ninety-nine splen- 
didly executed photographic and lithographic representations 
of the most important sculptures, and some general views. 
The work, published at the expense of the British government, 
is one of extraordinary sumptuousness. The general opinions 
its author enunciates in it will give rise to much debate; the 
more because Mr. Fergusson has in this publication repeated 
some favorite and rather eccentric theories of his own, concern- 
ing the drift of the ‘“ Aryan ’”’ and the “ Turanian ”’ mind. 

For the guidance of readers unfamiliar with his views, I may 
remark here that Mr. Fergusson is pre-eminently enthusiastic 
about the Aryan race, to which the Hindoos of Northern 
India belong, and from which all European nations have 
sprung, with the exception of the Finno-Tartar tribes of Rus- 
sia, the Finns and Lapps of Sweden and Norway, the Magyars 
of Hungary, and the Turks. Yet, while asserting the superior- 
ity of the Aryans, Mr. Fergusson sees in the “ lower race ” of 
the Turanians the originators of the very art which one might 
think he, above all men, would consider as an attribute of the 
“« superior ” stock, — the art of building! This, as coming from 
an authority on the subject of architecture, appears extraor- 
dinary ; but not less startling are his notions about the origin 
of the fairy tales which are the common property of the Hin- 
doo, Germanic, and, one may say, of all the Aryan races. 

He says: — 

“No one familiar with the subject, who reads these tales, can fail to 
be struck with the similarity that exists between them and many of 
those collected by the brothers Grimm, and otherg, from German and 
Scandinavian sources, and also with some of the more ancient Grecian 
myths. The usual mode of accounting for this identity, which can 
hardly be accidental, is to assume that the tales were originally in- 
vented by Aryan nurses beside the cradles of the race in Balkh and 
Bokhara, and that they were carried east and west by their alum- 
ni, when they set out on their travels, some four or five thousand 
years ago. The results of my reading have led me to conclusions 
widely different from this fashionable hypothesis. My belief is, that 
all the serpents and dragons, all the dwarfs and magicians, of these 
tales, —all the fairy mythology, in fact, of the East and West, belongs to 
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the Turanian races. These, as I have frequently had occasion to 
mention, underlie the Aryan races everywhere in Europe, as in Asia, 
and occasionally crop up here and there through the upper crust, often 
when least expected. So far as I understand the idiosyncrasy of the 
two races, nothing can be more antagonistic to the tastes and feelings 
of the Aryans than these wild imaginings, while few things, on the 
contrary, could be more congenial to the comparatively infantile intel- 
lect of the Turanian race.” 


From this view I, for my part, dissent entirely. I believe 
mankind, even in its most widely separated branches, is related 
closely enough to be able to elaborate as well as to enjoy in 
common what Mr. Fergusson calls “ these wild imaginings,” 
—jin other words, these poetical conceptions of the good and 
evil forces of nature. At any rate, we know that not only 
in its childhood, but also in its best manhood, the Aryan 
stock has a wonderful relish for such “ wild imaginings,” which 
does not preclude it from clear reasoning when that is re- 
quired. Now, where we find so decided a popular inclination 
towards the fanciful, there seems to be no call to make an al- 
leged Turanian substratum answerable for it. In this, as in 
some other matters, I believe the distinguished writer of ‘ Tree 
and Serpent Worship ” has gone astray. But his book is replete 
with suggestive matter ; and the way in which he deals with 
his special subject opens up, at all events, a new vista, albeit 
we may feel that, in points of detail, he has here and there 
stretched or curtailed a fact to make it fit into a theory. This 
I say without intending disparagement of Mr. Fergusson. I 
know too well how the mind, on finding some new light dawn- 
ing upon it, may be carried away, and unconsciously led into 
overdrawn representations and misleading half-suppressions. 
Time, however, reduces the exaggerated theory to its proper 
proportions. 

Of this there can be no doubt, — that Mr. Fergusson has sat- 
isfactorily made out the wide prevalence of tree and serpent 
worship as an ancient form of creed. The adoration of the 
snake is of course the more puzzling of the two. On this 
point the author says : — 


“There are few things which at first sight appear to us-at the 
present day so strange, or less easy to account for, than that worship. 
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which was once so generally offered to the serpent-god. If not the 
oldest, it ranks at least among the earliest forms through which the 
human intellect sought to propitiate the unknown powers. ‘Traces of 
its existence are found, not only in every country of the Old World, 
but before the New was discovered by us the same strange idolatry 
had long prevailed there, and even now the worship of the ser- 
pent is found lurking in out-of-the-way corners of the globe, and 
startles us at times with the unhallowed rites which seem generally to 
have been associated with its prevalence. .... On the other hand, 
when it comes to be more closely examined, the worship of the ser- 
pent is not so strange as it might at first sight appear. As was well 
remarked by an ancient author, ‘the serpent, alone of all an- 
imals without legs or arms, or any of the usual appliances for locomo- 
tion, still moves with singular celerity, and, he might have added, 


grace. .... There is no jerk, no reflex motion, as in all other an- 
imals, even fishes, but a continuous progression in the most graceful 
curves. .... Then, too, a serpent can exist for an indefinite time 


without food or apparent hunger. He periodically casts his skin, and, as 
the ancients fabled, by that process renewed his youth. Add to this his 
longevity, which, though not so great as was often supposed, is still suffi- 
cient to make the superstitious forget how long an individual may have 
been reverenced, in order that they may ascribe to him immortality.” 


In these qualities, together with the deadly powers of some 
of the serpent tribe,— powers which are so different from 
those of the remainder of the animal kingdom, — Mr. Fer- 
gusson finds the main explanation of the respect, reverence, 
and awe which a primitive people felt for the snake. Still he 
cannot but acknowledge that, while fear might seem to suffice 
to account for the prevalence of the worship, on looking closely 
at it, we find phenomena of a totally different character. 
When we first meet serpent-worship, either in the wilderness 
of Sinai, the groves of Epidaurus, or in Sarmatian huts, the 
serpent is always the Agathodsemon, the bringer of health and 
good fortune. His worship may have begun in fear; but long 
before the stage at which we become acquainted with it, it 
had, amongst its votaries, passed to thé opposite extreme. The 
solution of this perplexing combination is not a little difficult. 

Equally mysterious is the apparent connection between the 
practice of serpent-worship and human sacrifices. ‘‘ Wherever 
human sacrifices prevailed, there serpent-worship is found also, 
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though the converse does not appear so capable of proof.” In 
Egypt, “ human sacrifices never assumed the position of a re- 
ligious or domestic institution ” ; but then “ serpent-worship in 
Egypt seems likewise to have been sporadic and of littfe impor- 
tance.” In Judæa, so long as any traces of serpent-worship pre- 
vailed, the idea of human sacrifices seems to have been familiar. 
After Hezekiah’s time we simultaneously lose all traces of both. 
So long as Greece was Pelasgic, serpent-worship and human 
sacrifices were combined ; but with the return of the Heraclidz 
the latter practice died out, though the former still lingered in 
a modified form. In Mexico and Dahomey, where in more mod- 
ern times human sacrifices have been practised to an extent not 
known elsewhere, serpent-worship was and is the typical and 
most important form of propitiation of supernatural powers ; 
while, in India, there can be little doubt that the two existed 
together from the earliest time. ‘‘ Notwithstanding all these 
coincidences, — and they might easily be extended, —it must 
not be overlooked that nowhere can we trace any direct con- 
nection between the two forms of faith. No human sacrifice 
was anywhere made to propitiate the serpent, nor was it ever 
pretended that any human victim was ever devoured by the 
snake-god. In all instances the serpent is the Agathodemon, 
the bringer of health or good fortune, the protector of men 
or of treasure ; and nowhere was it sought to propitiate him by 
sacrifice of life beyond what was necessary for food, or to ap- 
pease him by blood-offerings.”? The question whether there 
was a real connection between the two, or only an accidental 
juxtaposition, remains, therefore, to be investigated. 

As to tree-worship, although this is “ nearly as far removed 
from our ordinary forms of faith as serpent-worship, still it can 
hardly be considered as more than an exaggerated perversion 
of many of the ideas now current... .. ‘There is such won- 
drous beauty in the external form of trees, and so welcome a 
shelter beneath their overarching boughs, that we should not 
feel surprise that in early ages groves were considered as the 
fittest temples for the gods. .... With all their poetry and 
all their usefulness, we can hardly feel astonished that the 
primitive races of mankind should have considered trees as the 
choicest gift of the gods to men, and should have believed that 
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their spirits still delighted to dwell among their branches, or 
spoke oracles through the rustling of their leaves.” 

Perhaps the question might be started whether the serpent, 
when looked at in the attitude of rest, forming as it were a 
ring, may not have served as a symbol of the earth as well 
as of eternity, — the ring being without beginning and end. 
And again it may be asked whether primitive races were 
not struck by the mystery of growth, which seems most 
strange in the ever-changing forms of the vegetable king- 
dom, — forms that gradually unfold before our eyes in a 
series of wonderful transformations ; and whether some sen- 
timent of awe arising from these phenomena may not have 
been mixed up with tree-worship. 

I will not, however, enter into any hypotheses of my own. 
The subject needs first to be treated from an historical point of 
view. Mr. Fergusson, who has collected the existing material 
with most praiseworthy assiduity, says : — 


“ In the present state of our knowledge we are not in a position to in- 
dicate the locality where it [serpent-worship | first may have appeared, 
or the time when it first became established among mankind. In so far 
as such glimmerings as we possess enable us to guess the locality of its 
origin, I would feel inclined to say that it came from the mud of the 
Lower Euphrates, among a people of Turanian origin, and spread 
thence as from a centre to every country or land of the Old World in 
which a Turanian people settled. Apparently no Semitic and no people 
of Aryan raceever adopted it as a form of faith. It is true we find it 
in Judæa, but almost certainly it was there an outcrop from the older un- 
derlying strata of the population. We find it also in Greece and in 
Scandinavia, among people whom we know principally as Aryan; but 
there, too, it is like the tares of a previous crop springing up among the 
stems of a badly cultivated field of wheat. The essence of serpent- 
worship is as diametrically opposed to the spirit of the Veda or of the 
Bible as is possible to conceive two faiths to be ; and with varying de- 
grees of dilution the spirit of these two works pervades in a greater or 
less extent all the forms of the religions of the Aryan and the Se- 
mitic races. On the other hand, any form of animal-worship is perfectly 
consistent with the lower intellectual status of the Turanian races; and all 
history tells us that it is among them, and essentially among them alone, 
that serpent-worship is really found to prevail.” 


In these words, some of which I have italicized, is contained 
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the key-note of the book. Tree-worship the author lets pass 
as a harmless faith or superstition. Serpent-worship, that 
uglier creed, which is connected also with the sacrifice of human 
victims, he charges upon the Turanian races, and tries to estab- 
lish this origin of it in the case of every nation addicted to the 
practice. There can be little doubt that he has proved the wide 
spread of tree and serpent worship in early ages, and that his 
work, in this respect, is a valuable contribution to our knowledge 
of the strange religious aberrations of the human mind. But 
when he says that “ all history” tells us that the Turanians 
were essentially the serpent-worshippers, it seems to me that he 
makes a few facts serve to support a foregone conclusion; and 
that it would have been better, with the insufficient data as yet 
before us, simply to set forth what we at present know, than to 
flatter our Aryan souls with the belief that we never were like 
our inferior brethren of Turan. 

In an attempt to investigate any form of ancient mythology 
from an historical point of view, Mr. Fergusson naturally turns 
first to Egypt; for “ not only was Egypt the earliest-civilized 
of all the countries of the ancient world, in so far at least as 
we at present know, but she was pre-eminently the parent of 
all idolatries.”’ 

Egypt not being provably Turanian, this statement may 
strike the reader as contradictory to what had previously 
been said by the same author as to the difference between 
Aryans and Semites on the one hand, and Turanians on the 
other. Among the Egyptians, with all the knowledge they 
had, everything was worshipped. ‘From bulls to beetles, 
or from crocodiles to cats, it made little difference: all came 
alike to a people so essentially religious as the Egyptians seem 
to have been. It is little wonder, therefore, that serpents, and 
it may be trees, should be included in their multifarious pan- 
theon, and it is easy to detect numerous instances of the hon- 
ors bestowed on both.” In the legends referring to Isis and - 
Osiris, to the goddess Netpe, and to Athor, trees play their 
part. The sculptures which cover the walls of the temples 
are also full of tree and serpent illustrations. In classical 
authors, too, there are many passages which may be quoted in 

proof of the existence of that kind of worship among 
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Egyptians. Yet Mr. Fergusson dismisses all this with the 
remark that it was “ only a fractional part of the nature-wor- 
ship of the Egyptians, and neither the most prominent nor the 
most important” ; forgetting, as it seems to me, that the same 
“ fractional ” character may be observed in the tree and ser- 
pent worship of other nations, of whom he subsequently speaks. 

“In the mud of the Lower Euphrates” Mr. Fergusson be- 
lieves serpent-worship to have arisen. The proofs of this 
view are, however, wanting. He himself confesses that, — 
‘‘ unfortunately, long before the Greeks or any foreign travel- 
lers visited Babylonia, — the great wave of the dominion of the 
Semitic Assyrian had passed over it, and nearly obliterated all 
traces of the earlier Chaldean forms; and as strangers igno- 
rant of the language, it is hardly to be expected that they 
would have dug up the fossil remains of an extinct religion.” 

The one chance that now remains to us for recovering it is 
from the cuneiform inscriptions. In the mean while, Sir Henry 
Rawlinson states that Hea, or Hoa, the third person in the 
Babylonian trinity of great gods, may be considered as the 
serpent-deity, ‘since there are very strong grounds for con- 
necting him with the serpent of Scripture, and the paradi- 
siacal traditions of the tree of knowledge and the tree of 
life.” The only direct testimony we have of serpent-worship 
in Babylon is in that part of the Book of Daniel which is now 
printed separately in the Apocrypha. (‘‘ Story of Bel and the 
Dragon,” v. 23 et seg.) Of tree-worship no mention has been 
brought to light in Babylonia; but in Assyria it is among the 
commonest forms of idclatrous veneration. 

Yet Mr. Fergusson says that, “judging a priori, I could 
feel inclined to suggest that the serpent-worship was a pecu- 
larity of the Turanian Babylonians of the old Chaldean Em- 
pire, tree-worship that of the Semitic Assyrians.” However, 
he adds that ‘‘a great deal has yet to be done before this can 
either be positively affirmed or rejected.” On this we may 
remark that an a priort judgment should not be given at all 
in such matters, and that the task of an investigator is not to 
affirm or to reject a theory, but to make possible a solution of 
his problem by the collection of ample material, even if that 
material tells against a cherished notion. 
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When we come to Syria, the snake presents itself as an 
object of veneration in an impressive manner. The Tyrian 
coins and other monuments would in themselves suffice to 
prove the prevalence of serpent-worship on the seaboard of 
Syria. The coins of Tyre represent in some instances a tree 
with a serpent coiled round its trunk, and on either hand two 
rude stone pillars, or an altar with two serpents rising from the 
angles of its base. Others represent the serpent coiled around 
a rude stone obelisk, with the Tyrian Hercules contending with 
a snake. 

In ancient Greek mythology we find tree and serpent wor- 
ship fully developed. Mr. Fergusson, faithful to his theory, 
assumes that in Greece also there was an original substratum 
of Turanian (Pelasgian) races, which erected the megalithic 
polygonal masonry of the walls of the ancient cities, and the 
so-called tombs, or treasuries, of Mycene and Orchomenus. 
Upon this early Turanian people the Hellenes of the Aryan 
stock were afterwards superposed. It was they who introduced 
greater refinement in architecture and sculpture. Between 
these two distinct and antagonistic races, the older of which 
was devoted to serpent-worship, a struggle went on for a con- 
siderable time. In all the myths of ancient Greece the destruc 
tion of serpents or serpent races plays therefore an important 
part. After the restoration of the Heraclide, when Hellenic 
supremacy was secured, a kindlier feeling is to be met with in 
reference to the autochthonic creed. The serpent then became 
the oracle, the guardian of the city, the healing god ; in short, 
the Agathodemon. 

It will shock many to be told by Mr. Fergusson that the 
‘“ early Greeks”’ were Mongols, and that among these Mongols, 
whom, as Turanians, he considers to be pre-eminently the 
building race, the germ is to be found of the later and nobler 
architecture of Hellas. It is true, he qualifies his hypothesis 
in one sentence by saying that, “if not of purely Turanian 
race, they must have been so closely allied to that family that, 
till the contrary is shown, they may be considered as belonging 
to it.” But, why throw the burden of the proof upon those 
who object to this ‘ Turanian”’ theory? Itis rather the duty 
of the author to furnish us with some strong facts in support 
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of his own view. He must confess that the Greek language 
is purely Aryan, and that no traces appear in it of an inter- 
mixture with Turanians. He might — though he does not — say 
that in early Greek, as in Roman sculpture, there are occasion- 
ally forms and faces reminding us of the Turanian, with high 
cheek-bones and flat face. But that would be a very unsafe 
guide in so dark and difficult a matter as the nature of the 
early races that inhabited Greece. 

Be that as it may, tree and serpent worship is the theme 
of many an ancient Greek myth. The destruction of the 
dragon Python by Apollo,* who takes possession of the oracle 
which the serpent guarded ; the conversion of Cadmus and his 
wife into serpents when they were regarded as objects of vener- 
ation ; the story of the Argonautic Expedition, which was un- 
dertaken to recover a fleece that hung on a tree guarded by a 
dragon ; the strangling of serpents by Hercules; his adven- 
tures in the Garden of the Hesperides, which reminds us of 
the Garden of Eden, though with a different moral; his fight 
with the Lernean hydra; on the other hand, his intercourse 
with the serpent Echidna, through whom he is said to have be- 
come the progenitor of the whole race of serpent-worshipping 
Scythians ; the keeping of serpents, at Delphi and other places, 
for oracular purposes ; the serpent-worship at Epidaurus, where 
stood the temple of Æsculapius and the grove attached to it; 
the contention between Athene and Poseidon for the guardian- 
ship of the city of Athens, when the goddess created the olive, 
planting it on the Acropolis, and handed over the care of it to 
the serpent-god Erichthonius ; the statement that, when the 
Persians were approaching Athens, the Athenians, though 
warned by the oracle, refused to leave their homes till they 
learned that the great serpent, the guardian of the city, had 
refused its food and left the place ; the curious record concern- 
ing the descent of Alexander the Great from a serpent; the 
part which snakes played in the Bacchic cultws,— all these 
tales show the tenacity of that early form of worship. 

As to tree-worship in Greece, there is an elaborate treatise 
on the subject by a thoroughly competent German scholar, 





* There is, in the British Museum, an Apollo Citharoedus, from the temple of 
Mycene, whose lyre rests on a tree round which a snake is coiled. 
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Botticher, — Baum- Cultus der Hellenen. Each god of the clas- 
sical pantheon seems to have had some tree appropriated to 
him. Among the most familiar instances are the oak or 
beech of Zeus, the laurel of Apollo, the vine of Dionysus, 
the olive of Athene, the myrtle of Aphrodite. The apple or 
orange of the Hesperides belonged to Hera. The poplar was 
the tree of Hercules, and the plane-tree was the numen of 
the Atride. Of sacred groves, such as that at Dodona, Greece 
had several. It would be easy to multiply these instances. 
Mr. Fergusson concludes this chapter with the words, — 

“ When to this we add the purely anthropic and ancestral character 
of her popular pantheon, we cannot but feel how little title Greece has 
to that purely Aryan rank which her language would seem to assign 
to her. There must always have been a very large admixture of 
Turanian blood in the veins of the inhabitants of that country, vary- 
ing, of course, in extent in the different states, but except, perhaps, 
in Sparta, nowhere entirely evanescent.” 


‘This latter conclusion, I think, has been arrived at somewhat 
too hastily. The contest between two distinct races and their 
creeds we clearly see in ancient Greece. We also see, as it 
almost everywhere happens where a new faith feels secure 
in its position, that there is a gradual intermixture between 
the vanquished and the victorious form of religion. But the 
question whether these struggles were fought out on Greek 
soil between a Turanian and an Ayran race, or between two 
different branches of the latter, is yet to be completely solved ; 
and I think the light we at present have on the subject does 
not allow us to make a single step with safety in the darkness. 

The very fact that there is nothing whatever to prove that the 
Etruscans were either worshippers of trees or serpents might 
have induced Mr. Fergusson to hold back from an absolute 
confidence in the Turanian theory which he has started. 
He feels evidently the difficulty in which he is placed when 
treading on Italian ground. He again says that, “ reasoning a 
priori,” the Etruscans were just such a people as one would sus- 
pect of being likely to indulge in such a form of faith. Yet 
there is nothing to show that they did, although they are 
generally reckoned to have been of Turanian, or, as Mr. Fer- 
gusson puts it, “‘ quasi Turanian origin.” Why he used the 
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softening expression is not very clear, since in the case of the 
early Greeks he spoke with so much confidence, on entirely 
hypothetical grounds. 

I pass over the comparatively few instances of myths and 
ceremonies connected with the tree and the serpent, to be 
found among the Latin people of Italy. The influence of 
Carthage, as well as of Greece, may, perhaps, be traced in 
them. It is a difficult question to determine how far the repre- 
sentation of serpents on coins may be taken to indicate the ex- 
istence of such a form of worship in the cities to which they 
belong. The most remarkable series of coins of this class are 
those known as ‘“ Cistophoroi,”’ belonging to certain towns of 
Asia Minor, under Roman rule. Mr. Fergusson points to the 
fact of Christianity having obtained its first and strongest 
footing in these very cities, and he asks, “Is this coinci- 
dence accidental?” His answer is: “If not absolutely, it 
certainly is nearly correct to assert that no people adopted 
Buddhism, except those among whom serpent-worship can 
certainly be traced as pre-existing; and it appears probable 
that the worshippers of the serpent should, in like manner, be 
more open to the influence of Christianity than the refined or 
sceptical Greek or Roman.” The words “refined and scep- 
tical’? make, of course, all the difference; for the Greeks as a 
people, according to the author’s own showing, were given to 
that form of worship. This limitation destroys the force of 
his argument. 

The reader will not wonder, after what has preceded, that Mr. 
Fergusson, on arriving at the chapter on Germany, should say: 
« We look in vain through the classical authors for any trace 
of serpent-worship among the Germans, nor indeed ought we to 
expect to find any among a people so essentially Aryan as they 
are and always were; while, on the other hand, we have not in 
Germany, as we find in Greece, any traces of that underlying 
race of less intellectual Turanians, who seem everywhere to have 
been the serpent-worshippers all over the world.” On the other 
hand, among the purely Teutonic races, the evidences of tree- 
worship are numerous. Tacitus, in his Germania, alludes to it 
frequently. He distinctly states that the Germans decline to 
enclose their gods within walls, but consecrate groves and 
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woods made sacred by pristine awe. Cæsar mentions the same 
fact. The most frequent reference to the worship is, however, 
to be found in the earlier Christian writers, when narrating the 
events accompanying the conversion of the nation to Christian- 
ity. Grimm, with his usual industry and intelligence, has col- 
lected and arranged these early vestiges in his Deutsche Mytho- 
logie. The conclusion he arrives at is, that “ individual gods 
might have dwelt on hill-tops, or in caves, or rivers, but the 
festal universal religion of the people has its abode in woods, 
and nowhere has another temple yet been found.” 

The first care of the Christian missionaries, wherever they 
went, was to cut down the groves of the heathen Germans. 
They soon discovered, however, that by this course they only 
excited the wrath of the natives. So they endeavored to con- 
ciliate them by the erection of a chapel or church within the 
sacred precincts of the forest, thus endeavoring to draw them 
gradually towards the new faith. But there can be no doubt 
that in the hearts of the people the old veneration for the sacred 
grove continued to linger. The Christmas-tree is probably a 
remnant of it. The Stock-im-Eisen, at Vienna, the well-known 
Wahrzeichen of the wandering handicraftsmen, may also be 
noted here. It is said that its cramp-irons were forged by a 
locksmith’s apprentice ‘‘ devoted to the Devil,’’ that is, to the 
old heathen religion. Every apprentice, on setting out for his 
Wanderjahre, is to drive a nail into that ancient tree-stump, 
which now stands in the centre of the Austrian capital, — the 
last remaining vestige of the sacred grove round which the city 
has grown up, and in sight of the proud cathedral which has 
taken the place of its venerable shade. 

The serpent at the roots of the ash-tree Yggdrasil, the Mid- 
gard snake that coils round the earth, and similar myths, are 
the echoes of a serpent-worship which has left its traces in the 
Germanic world. The various Lindwiirmer — which are not 
mentioned in the work before us, though they occupy a consider- 
able space in the legends of the mythic heroes that do battle 
against them — might be interpreted as Mr. Fergusson has in- 
terpreted similar subjects in Greek mythology. In the sagas of 
the Northmen, the snakes are more numerous than the character 
of their country, which produces but few and feeble specimens 
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of serpents, would seem to warrant. Mr. Fergusson, by way 
of explaining this apparent incongruity, goes back once more 
to the Turanian substratum of Finns and Lapps. He also 
remarks that, “if a line were drawn from the shores of the 
Caspian Sea north of the Caucasus, to the mouth of the Vistula 
or Dwina in the Baltic, it would be coincident with one of the 
oldest routes of communication between the East and the 
West, and one that probably was the road by which serpent 
and tree worship were introduced into the North of Europe. 
It was the route by which Woden is said to have migrated 
westward in the first century before Christ, taking with him 
all that strange mythology which is connected with his name.” 
On this occasion Mr. Fergusson, following, I suppose, the 
hints thrown out by a German author of note, alludes to 
the similarity of the name of Wodan, Woden, or Boden with 
that of Buddha. He also says that “ the name of the fourth 
day of the week being Wodensday in the North, Budhbar in 
the East, and dies Mercuri in Latin, the confusion that existed 
in the minds of the Romans between Mercury as the chief god 
of the Germans, and this Woden, shadow out a thread of tradi- 
tion which might point to a solution.” There are, however, 
other etymologies of the name of Woden, which have greater 
plausibility. At any rate, as the author himself remarks, 
“ there are not perhaps in the whole world two religions so 
diametrically opposed to one another as Buddhism and Woden- 
ism, nor two persons so different as the gentle Sakya Muni, who 
left a kingdom, family, and friends, to devote fifty years of his 
blameless life to the attempt to alleviate the sufferings of man- 
kind, and Odin, ‘the terrible and severe god, the Father of 
Slaughter; he who giveth victory and reviveth courage in the 
conflict; who nameth those that are to be slain.’ ” 

The Samogitians, the Lithuanians, the Prussians, the Poles, 
the Livonians of old, were all, according to the writers of 
some centuries ago, serpent-worshippers. These, I may ob- 
serve, are all people of Aryan descent. In the northern parts 
of Sweden, at the time of Bishop Olaus Magnus, snakes 
were still venerated as household gods. ‘They are fed with 
sheep’s and cow’s milk, and to hurt them is a deadly sin.” 
According to Castrén’s Reise-Erinnerungen (1838 — 1844), 
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serpent and tree worship prevailed in Lapland even in his 
time. 

It may be asked whether fire-worship is not to be connected 
with the veneration of serpents. The same Swedish bishop 
who has been quoted says that the Poles worshipped fire, ser- 
pents, and trees. Now, in German folk-lore, the lightning is 
represented asa snake. In Indian mythology, also, Vritra, the 
Dark Spirit of the Clouds, has the additional name of “ Ahi” 
(xs), i.e. serpent, or dragon.* This, as well as the serpent- 
king, and the dragons that guard hordes of gold, which occur 
in our popular legends, seems to show that even in Germany 
the snake played a more important part than Mr. Fergusson 
acknowledges. 

In the chapter on Germany, the author observes: “ By what- 
ever name they may have been known, these Ophite races 
seem, in Europe at least, never to have penetrated far inland 
from the shore of the sea. The deeply indented coasts of 
Greece thus presented a singularly favorable locality for their 
settlement. They swarmed up the rivers of France, and the 
shores of such an inland sea as the Baltic was also well suited 
to their habits. They were adepts at training lakes or em- 
banking the estuaries of the rivers on which they set- 
tled,”’ etc. l 

I do not know how far it is possible to make out all these 
primitive settlers as “ Ophite races ” ; but Mr. Fergusson, con- 
trary to what we might expect from his previous remarks, de- 
clares, in the chapter on France: “ The traces of serpent- 
worship in Gaul are so few and so evanescent that, in ordinary 
circumstances, an author would be justified in asserting that it 
did not exist among the Celts any more than it did among the 
Germans, and in passing by the subject altogether.” But we 
must then assume, either that Mr. Fergusson’s theory of the 
Turanian character of serpent-worship fails in ancient Gaul, 
or that he has been over-confident in speaking about ‘ Ophite 
races ” allied, by consanguinity, to the Esthonians and Finns 
that had “ swarmed up the rivers of France.” Of tree-wor- 
ship there are indubitable traces in ancient Gaul, as well as 
in France down to a comparatively recent time. The Church 





* See Mannhardt’s Die Götter der deutschen Mythologie. 
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councils of that country, as late as the thirteenth century, 
denounced those who venerated trees, or fountains, or stones, 
and declared those guilty of sacrilege who neglected to de- 
stroy them. 

After the author of the work before us has traced serpent- 
worship from the East all over Europe, it is strange to find him 
denying the very possibility of it in the British Isles. From 
the days of Aubrey and Stukeley, every upright stone had 
become a Druidical remain, every circle or line of stones an 
Ophite temple. There was a time, according to British anti- 
quaries, when the Druids ruled absolutely in this land, and 
when, under their auspices, serpent-worship was as essentially 
the religion of the people as Christianity is now. Mr. Fer- 
gusson desires to extirpate this notion, and he applies himself 
to the task with great directness, by trying to show that, if 
there were any Druids at all in Britain at the time of the 
Roman invasion, they were only to be found among an older 
and less civilized people, who had already then been driven by 
the Celts into the fastnesses of the Welsh hills. These, he 
thinks, may have been serpent-worshippers and sacrificers of 
human victims; and the uncritical Romans may have con- 
founded, the two races. Iam afraid that here, again, Mr. Fer- 
gusson builds up a distinct theory on too slender a foundation, 
and is himself guilty of the fault with which he has reproached 
the British antiquaries. He certainly goes too far when he de- 
nies the value of two clear passages in Cesar’s Commentaries* 
and in Tacitus’s Annals; passages far more distinct and tell- 
ing than many of those facts or traditions on which Mr. Fer- 
gusson has erected an edifice of theories. 

He is right, doubtless, in saying that the “ Welsh Triads,” 
on which we depend so much for our knowledge of the Druids 
and their doings, and of serpent-worship in Britain, must be 
read with some caution, since there is so much mystery re 
garding the authorship and date of those Triads. But when he 








* De Bello Gallico, VI. 13: “ Disciplina (Druidum) in Britannia reperta, 
atque inde in Galliam translata esse existimatur. Et nunc qui diligentius eam rem 
cognoscere volunt, plerumque illo, discendi causa, proficiscuntur.” 

t Annals, XIV, 29, where the Druidesses are mentioned who played an impor- 
tant part in the revolt of the islanders of Mona. 


VOL. CX. — NO. 226. T 
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goes on to argue in the following way, — “ It cannot be said that 
the word “ Druid ” does not occur in them, but if we were not 
looking for it, it is hardly in such a manner as would attract 
attention ; and the part they play is most insignificant besides ; 
it is by no means clear to what age or authority such references 
really belong,” — every one must feel that this is cavilling be- 
yond measure. There are, moreover, as he himself mentions, 
various “dragon” traditions connected with this country. 
The Saxon abbot Aldred was said to have filled up a great 
hole which once was the abode of an immense dragon, in a 
place which at the writer’s time was still called the “ Wurmen- 
hert.” This appears to have been surrounded by a circular 
vallum, which probably still existed in the thirteenth century. 
Here, beyond question, we have the tradition ʻof an Ophite 
temple; and one may wonder that Mr. Fergusson does not 
make the most of that British serpent. There are, further- 
more, some traditions in Northumberland, such as that of the 
Laidley Wurm of Spindleston Heugh ; and there was a Wurm- 
hill at Lambton, as well as in other places in that neighbor- 
hood.* 

When he comes to ask, ‘“ What is the evidence on which 
the Druidical origin of such monuments as Stonehenge and 
Avebury have been assumed ?” Mr. Fergusson replies, ‘The 
answer fortunately is simple, — absolutely none.” It is diff- 
cult to see why we should congratulate ourselves on the dark- 
ness in which we thus are left; for though it may be that the 
Druids had nothing to do with the erection of those mys- 
terious buildings, there would certainly be no harm if, after 
all, we found that they had. The carrying out of a favorite 
theory is certainly of less importance than the actual truth. 

Mr. Fergusson’s notion is, that the Stonehenge and Avebury 
structures are not temples at all, but tombs, or cenotaphs, raised 
on battle-fields. A far more promising field for the investiga- 
tion of serpent-worship in Britain he finds in Scotland, on the 
east coast, north of the Forth. In that country, now known as 
Pictland, there exist, even at the present day, a great number 
of megalithic monuments, many of them covered with sculp- 
tures, among which the serpent appears frequently, and so 


* Walter White, Northumberland and the Border. 
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prominently that it is impossible to doubt that it was consid- 
ered as an object of veneration by those who erected the monu- 
ments. In some instances, such as that of the Newton stone, 
the serpent is, in Mr. Fergusson’s opinion, the object for which 
‘the stone was set up. He thinks the age of these sculptured 
stones to be known with tolerable certainty, “inasmuch as 
the greater number of them have either the cross itself or 
Christian emblems engraved upon them, and these must there- 
fore be subsequent to the age of St. Columba, who arrived in 
Scotland apparently in 563, and died in 597.” 

But may it not be that some Christian emblems were after- 
wards added, as heathen idols and ceremonies are elsewhere 
known to have had their name and significance changed by 
missionariess who endeavored gradually to wean the people from 
Paganism? And can it be said at all that the cross is an ex- 
clusively Christian emblem? On Scandinavian Runic stones 
the cross is found before the time of the conversion of the North- 
men. ‘The hammer of the Germanic God of Thunder had the 
shape of one of the numerous forms of the Christian cross. In 
Buddhist mythology the cross occurs as an emblem. It was 
used also by the Indian races of America before the arrival of 
Europeans on the soil of the New World, as may be read in 
Brinton’s recent work. In the Mexican language it was called 
“ tree of our life,” “tree of our flesh ”? ; and it was used by the 
medicine-men as a charm and means of sorcery. Iam inclined 
to put forth the hypothesis that that form of the cross which is 
now the most usual — namely, the rectangular one, or the so- 
called crux immissa of the Romans, which occurred also among 
the Mexicans — may have been the symbol of the living human 
body ; the upright pale representing the trunk with the legs, the 
cross-beam the extended arms, whose very extension were the 
proof of life. The name “tree of our life,” “tree of our 
flesh,” would thus find its explanation. 

On the frequent appearance of the snake symbol in the Scot- 
tish district alluded to, Mr. Fergusson observes: “ We shall 
probably not err far if we regard these traces of serpent-worship 
as indicating the presence, in the Northeast of Scotland, of the 
head of that column of migration, or of propagandism, which, 
under the myth of Wodenism, we endeavored in a previous 
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chapter to trace from the Caucasus to Scandinavia. The Edda 
seems sufficient to prove that a form of serpent-worship did 
certainly prevail in the latter country, in the early centuries of 
the Christian era; and nothing seems more probable or more 
in accordance with Pictish traditions than that it should have 
passed thence into Scotland, and should have left its traces 
everywhere between the Orkneys and the Firths.” 

After the foregoing it will surely not be wondered at, that in 
Africa, where the snake tribe is so powerfully represented, there 
should be a great deal of that form of worship. To this day, 
the three gods worshipped in Whidah — or, to speak more cor- 
rectly, the three classes of gods — are serpents, trees, and the 
ocean, — the same trinity that was established in the Erechthe- 
um, in the Acropolis of Athens, more than three thousand years 
ago. ‘The human sacrifices, or “‘ customs,” as they are called, 
which accompany the serpent-worship of Dahomey, are too 
well known to need any special mention. 

Nor need the fact be dwelt upon, in an American Review, 
that great veneration for the serpent existed on the Ameri- 
can continent before its discovery by Columbus. Whether or 
not this should be designated “‘ worship,” is not so clear in 
the opinion of Mr. Fergusson. The absence of any native 
literature renders it difficult to realize the exact interpretation 
to be put on any observed phenomena, and we gather very little 
trustworthy information from the early Christian missionaries 
or historians. They were either too ignorant, or too preju- 
diced, not to see the serpent of Eve or the deluge of Noah in 
the vague traditions of the natives: However, the principal 
deity of the Aztec pantheon seems Tezcatlipoca, or Tonacatle- 
coatl; literally, ‘the Sun-Serpent.”’ The name of the primi- 
tive goddess, the wife of Tezcatlipoca, was Cihuacohuatl, or 
Tonacacihua, — the ‘ Female Serpent,”’ or the “ Female Sun.” 
A still more remarkable myth is that of Quetzal-coatl ; literally, 
the “ Feathered Serpent.” He is represented by some as a 
stranger coming from a far country, at some time between the 
sixth and ninth centuries of our era. He was the great law- 
giver and civilizer of the inhabitants of Anahuac, — the Ly- 
curgus and Dionysus of Central America. Having finished his 
mission, he withdrew, — like the Spartan, promising to return. 
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Mr. Fergusson reminds us that serpent-worship was the faith 
of a great kingdom in Cambodia at the time just now indicated 
as the age of the Mexican prophet; and he thinks it more 
than probable that the worship prevailed in China and the 
islands to the eastward at that time. He ‘consequently as- 
sumes an immigration thence to the western coast of America. 
On the other hand, he is inclined to throw some doubt on the 
opinion of those antiquaries of the United States who believe 
that the great mounds existing there are “ serpent-mounds,”’ 
created by a race of serpent-worshippers before the present 
race of red Indians inhabited the States of Ohio and Iowa. 
Of more importance is his remark that in Mexico and among 
the North American Indians the worshipped serpent “ appears 
occasionally with attributes of terror which were never ascribed 
to him on this side of the ocean.” But he qualifies the remark 
by saying that, “on the whole, it seems more reasonable to 
suppose that these characteristics (of terror) are to be ascribed 
more to the horror of the Christian narrators than to the feel- 
ings of the worshippers.” 

It need hardly be remarked that human sacrifices accom- 
panied serpent-worship in America to almost as great an ex- 
tent as in Dahomey. The question of tree-worship, of which 
there are also traces among the American aborigines, has not 
yet been properly investigated, and the author therefore pauses 
for further information before attempting to generalize. 

From Egypt we have thus roamed through Babylonia, Syria, 
Greece, Italy, Germany and the countries north and east of it, 
Gaul, the British Isles, America, and Africa, everywhere meet- 
ing with that strange ancient creed. An important field of 
inquiry, however, has not yet been touched in this article; and 
this, to which some of the following pages will be devoted, 
brings us back to the Kast. 

The earliest distinct allusion to those mysterious proper- 
ties which the ancients attributed to certain trees is to be 
found, so far as the Bible is concerned, in the second chap- 
ter of Genesis. The planting of the trees of life and knowl- 
edge is there related; and judging from what follows, it 
seems that their custody was intrusted to the serpent. This, 
at least, is the interpretation of Mr. Fergusson. Taken by it- 
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self, he says, the narrative in question has always appeared one 
of the least intelligible parts of the Pentateuch, and number- 
less theories have been formed to clear up its mysterious char- 
acter. With the knowledge we now possess, the author thinks 
it is not so difficult to understand what was meant by the curse 
of the serpent, or the prohibition to eat the fruit of the trees. 
When the writers of the Pentateuch set themselves to intro- 
duce the purer and loftier worship of the Elohim, or of Je- 
hovah, it was first necessary to get rid of that form of 
faith which the earlier inhabitants of the earth had fash- 
ioned for themselves. The serpent, as the principal deity of 
that early religion, was cursed “ above all cattle, and above 
every beast of the field ’’; and in future there was to be for- 
ever enmity between the serpent and “ man of woman born.” 

Now, a confusion of ideas Mr. Fergusson believes to have 
arisen on this subject from the assumption that the curse was 
directed at the reptile for his own sake, and not as the repre- 
sentative of a form of worship which the writers of the Penta- 
teuch must have regarded with horror, and which they thought 
it necessary to denounce in the strongest terms and in the form 
which they considered would be most intelligible to those to 
whom it was addressed. The tree it was not necessary should 
be cursed. The fruit of the tree of knowledge had been eaten, 
and no further result could be obtained by access to it; while 
the tree of life was guarded by a cherub with a flaming sword, 
and all approach to it prevented. This theory of Mr. Fergus- 
son seems certainly not warranted by the Scriptural text. It 
can be upheld only on the ground of the transformation and 
gradual union of different religious systems; and in fact, the 
author is of opinion that the whole of the first eight chapters of 
Genesis is made up of fragments of earlier books or earlier tra- 
ditions, belonging, properly speaking, to Mesopotamian rather 
than to Jewish history. The history of the Jews and of the 
Jewish religion begins, he says, with the call of Abraham ; and 
from that time forward the worship of serpents and trees took 
a far less important position, though still occasionally cropping 
out, often when least expected, but apparently, however, not as 
a religion of the Jews, but as a backsliding towards the worship 
of the older races among whom they were located. 
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There is no mention of serpents, either in the Bible or in 
any of the traditions, in connection with Abraham or his imme- 
diate descendants. But Mr. Fergusson points to the passage 
(Gen. xxi. 33) which records that that patriarch “ planted a 
grove at the well of the covenant (Beersheba), and called 
there on the name of the Lord ” ; and he considers this, as well 
as the fact of Abraham having “ entertained the angels”’ un- 
der the oak-tree at Mamre, as “ the earliest mention of a form 
of worship to which continual allusions are afterwards made 
in Jewish history.” It is surely going too far to call the simple 
planting of a grove a “ form of worship.” In hot countries it 
is always a useful and desirable thing to plant a tree, and 
people gladly avail themselves of its shade, even if they are 
not entertaining angels. | 

With the time of Moses the indications become more dis- 
tinct. We gather from the context in the Bible, and still more 
clearly from the narrative in Josephus, that the tree or bush on 
Horeb, from which the Lord appeared to Moses as a flame, had 
been considered sacred before that event. It was, indeed, ap- 
parently in consequence of its sanctity that it was chosen for 
the delivery of the oracle, while the conversion, on that occa- 
sion, of Moses’ rod into a serpent brings these two objects into 
the juxtaposition in which they are so frequently found. The 
repetition of’ the miracle by Aaron before Pharaoh, whose sor- 
cerers in turn copied it, needs not be dwelt upon. 

With the brazen serpent in the wilderness (Num. xxi. 9), 
we tread on surer ground. It is the first record we have of 
actual worship being paid to the serpent, and it is remark- 
able that the cause of this adoration is said to have been its 
healing powers. From the readiness with which this explana- 
tion was adopted by the Jews, it would seem that this charac- 
teristic had been ascribed to the serpent previously. We now, 
however, hear of it for the first time among the Hebrews, 
though we are so familiar with it in Greek mythology, where 
the serpent is closely associated with Æsculapius, and is the 
indispensable attendant of Hygieia. 

After the mention of the brazen serpent in the wilderness, 
there is a sudden break in the records referring to its worship. 
But it reappears in the time of Hezekiah. We then learn 
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that the brazen image which Moses had set up had for more than 
five centuries been preserved in the Temple. It was only then, 
after six centuries of toleration, that it was resolved to put an 
end to this idolatry, together with the kindred worship of the 
groves. King Hezekiah “ removed the high places, and brake 
the images, and cut down the groves, and brake in pieces the 
brazen serpent that Moses had made: for unto those days the 
children of Israel did burn incense to it: and he called it Ne- 
hushtan.” (2 Kings xviii. 4.) 

In the intermediate period between Moses and Hezekiah, 
there is hardly an expression that countenances the belief 
that the worship of serpents generally prevailed among the 
Jews, unless it be one in the Wisdom of Solomon (xi. 15), 
where it is said, ‘“‘ They worshipped serpents void of reason.” 
Luther translates, unverniinftige Würmer, which may mean ser- 
pents, but also any living things that creep. However, the 
treatment of the prophets, who are always in flight, hiding, 
fed by ravens, and preaching as voices in the desert, is a clear 
proof that the monotheism of Israel was not preserved pure 
under all circumstances. The very expression “ Eloah Elo- 
him,” points to a confusion of a monotheistic and a polytheistic 
creed. Asa matter of history, we know of the repeated lapse 
of the Jewish tribes into polytheism and idolatry. 

The first form of tree-worship, Mr. Fergusson says, appears 
to have arisen among the Jews from the veneration paid to nat- 
ural groves, and the worship offered therein to Baal and other 
foreign gods. But the grove, or asherah, is also frequently 
an image, like that emblem, no doubt, so often represented on 
the Assyrian sculptures. This is an artificial tree, such as 
might have been placed alongside of the brazen serpent within 
the Temple of Jerusalem. It hardly admits of doubt that the 
worship of the asherah, or of groves, was a true and essential 
form of tree-worship, but it seems to have been local, and en- 
tirely opposed to the spirit of the Jewish religion. As a rule, 
it is reprobated by Jewish chroniclers and prophets, and even- 
tually disappears. | 

With regard to serpent-worship, there is nothing either in the 
Bible or in the Talmud to justify the assertion that it had pre- 
vailed, in however modified a form, among the Jews, after its 
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abolition by Hezekiah. At least, Mr. Deutsch, of the British Mu- 
seum, who has made important researches in Talmudic litera- 
ture, and whose recent interpretation of the Phoenician mason- 
marks on the foundation-stones of the Temple at Jerusalem 
has attracted much attention, declares, after having looked 
through the Talmud with reference to the question, that he 
has not found in it any traces of serpent-worship. 

Yet it is remarkable that, though serpent-worship may have 
been in abeyance for some time in Judea, it burst forth again 
with wonderful vigor immediately after the Christian era, in 
the sects of the Nicolaitans, the Gnostics, and more especially 
in that called the Ophites, or serpent-worshippers, from 
opis, a serpent. Of the latter, Tertullian tells us: “ They 
even prefer the serpent to Christ, because the former brought 
the knowledge of good and evil into the world. They point 
also to his majesty and power, inasmuch as when Moses raised 
the brazen serpent in the wilderness, whoever looked on it 
was healed ; and they even quote the Gospels to prove that 
Christ was an imitation of the serpent, because it is said, ‘ As 
Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even so must the 
Son of man be lifted up.’ ” 

Epiphanius describes the Ophite ceremonies in the following 
terms : “ They keepa living serpent in a chest, and at the 
time of the mysteries entice him out by placing bread before 
him. The door being opened, he issues forth, and having 
ascended the table folds himself above the bread. This they 
call a perfect sacrifice. They not only break and distribute 
this among the votaries, but whosoever wishes it may kiss the 
serpent. This the wretched people call the Eucharist. They 
conclude the ceremonies by singing a hymn through him to the 
Supreme Father.” There are other passages to the same 
effect. It is well known that the representations of serpents 
and serpent-worship in the so-called Gnostic form have been 
very numerous. There is in Fergusson’s work a copy of a 
“ cista,” with the serpent coming out and licking the bread, 
taken from a Roman coin of Adramyttium. 

We have no means of knowing how long the worship of the 
serpent continued to prevail in Syria, but most probably it 
lasted down to the seventh century, when the Mahommedan 
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invasion swept away a large mass of the parasitic superstitions 
which had fastened themselves on Christianity. The litera- 
ture of that age, however, is so mixed up with fables that it is 
difficult to write confidently about anything which we learn 
from it. 

When all that has hitherto been said is taken into account, 
it may appear strange that the easternmost branch of our sub- 
ject has been much less thoroughly investigated than the 
divisions noticed in the preceding pages. Thus we have, so 
far as is yet known, no material remains of snake-worship in 
Persia. The Zend-Avesta is the work from which we might 
hope to learn most ; but “ it is,” says Mr. Fergusson, “ of very 
little use for our present purpose, inasmuch as it, like the 
Vedas, embodies the religious belief only of the Aryan, or, as 
they are called here, the Iranian branch of the Persian people ; 
and it need hardly be repeated here that they are not, and 
never were, serpent-worshippers anywhere.” However, when 
we come to later, Mohammedan, writers, we meet with legends 
pointing to a serpent-worshipping race even in Persia. And 
to the preservation of this race, in Mr. Fergusson’s opinion, is 
probably due that remarkable development of Buddhism which 
distinguished the valley of the Cabul River between the decline 
of the Greco-Bactrian kingdom and the rise of the Mohamme- 
dan power in that quarter. 

The last material trace of serpent-worship in Persia occurs 
in a bas-relief at Nakshi-Rustem, near Persepolis. It repre- 
sents Ormuzd bestowing the circlet of royalty on Ardishir 
Babegan, the first king of the Sassanian line (A. D. 226). Be- 
neath the feet of the horse on which the god (?) is seated 
lies Ardevan, the last of the Parthians, and round his head 
are twisted two writhing snakes, sufficiently prominent to 
mark that the sculptor intended to represent the Parthian as of 
the hated race of Zohàk, the follower of the accursed Ahri- 
man, whom Ormuzd tramples under foot, while bestowing the 
emblem of royalty on the Zoroastrian, fire-worshipping Sas- 
sanian. Mr. Fergusson says: — 


“ The more closely it is looked at, the more probable does it appear 
that, not only in this instance, but throughout the whole ancient history 
of Persia, the so-called dualism is much more an ethnographical ex- 
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pression than the result of any theological elaboration. It was the 
opposition of Turan to Iran, of Zohak to Zoroaster, of Ormuzd to 
Ahriman ; an Aryan race, with their pure elemental worship, intrud- ` 
ing into a country occupied by a serpent-worshipping people of Tura- 
nian origin ; but instead of totally abolishing and ignoring the religion 
of the conquered, forcing it into an unnatural combination with their 
own. All this, however, was carried out in such a manner as to repre- 
sent their own as the source of all that is good and elevated, and that 
of the subject race as all that is evil and accursed.” 


But then, may it not have been that a dualism had already 
been “theologically elaborated” before those struggles, and 
that the evil principle was only afterwards found by the con- 
quering race to be represented in the conquered? In this way, 
of course, a moral title, a divine sanction, was conferred upon 
the conquest. 

One of the principal centres of snake-worship in Asia is un- 
questionably Cashmere. The Aryans, on entering India, do 
not seem to have turned aside to conquer, or at least perma- 
nently to occupy, that valley. Hence the Nagas, or snake- 
worshipping tribes of that northwestern country had, in our 
author’s view, little to contend with. I understand, however, 
from a Sanskrit savant, who is one of the first authorities on 
this subject, that this very part of Mr. Fergusson’s work, in 
which he seems to be treading on the surest ground, will be 
partially contested in an essay at present in course of prepara- 
tion. The latest account we have of the prevalence of snake- 
worship in Cashmere is that of Abulfazl, who tells us that in 
the reign of Akbar (1566-1605) there were in Cashmere 
forty-five places dedicated to the worship of Siva, sixty-four to 
Vishnu, three to Bramâ, and twenty-two to Durga; but there 
were seven hundred places in the valley where there were 
carved images of snakes which the inhabitants worshipped. 

There is another country, to which a passing allusion has 
been made before, on the other side of the Bay of Bengal, the 
study of whose antiquities is nearly as important to the eluci- 
dation of serpent-worship in India as those of Cashmere : it is 
Cambodia. Its ruined cities have however been so recently dis- 
covered, and are still so little known, that a wholly satisfactory 
conclusion cannot yet be arrived at. However, the great temple 
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of Nakhon Val was at any rate wholly dedicated to serpent- 
worship. Every angle of every roof is adorned with a grim 
‘seven-headed serpent, with a magnificent crest of what appears 
to be intended for feathers; and every cornice of every entab- 
lature is adorned with a continuous row of those seven-headed 
deities, but without crests. The former may be counted by 
hundreds, the latter by thousands. Every balustrade, every 
ridge, almost every feature of the building, bears the same im- 
press. Neither in India nor elsewhere, so far as is known, is 
there any other temple displaying the same amount of patient 
labor devoted to the elaboration of ornament over so extended a 
surface as in this newly discovered temple. The startling thing 
is that, simultaneously with the erection of the great cathedrals 
of York, Amiens, or Cologne, a larger and more magnificent 
temple than either of them was building in another part of 
the globe, and that all knowledge of such a building should 
have so completely passed away that till within the last ten 
years no one suspected its existence. 

The dragon of the “ Flowery Empire,” though he has been 
invested with wings and teeth and claws, is naturally claimed 
by Mr. Fergusson. So likewise are the two heaven-sent ser- 
pents that watched over the first washing of Kon-fu-tse, or 
Confucius. From a Chinese work entitled ‘The Great Cloud 
Wheel Rain asking Sutra,’ and printed in its present form 
under the auspices of Keen Lung, in 1783 of our era, a 
woodcut is copied into Mr. Fergusson’s work, representing a 
Naga temple, with a deity whose head is surrounded by seven 
snakes. | 

In Australia there are serpent traditions. Ceylon also, so 
far as we can gather from Buddhist scriptures, was inhabited 
by a Naga race of serpent-worshippers at the time when the 
conversion of that island to Buddhism took place ; and of tree- 
worship there are, in Ceylon, most unmistakable proofs. The 
great Bo-tree, sent by Asoka, has been worshipped for the last 
two thousand years, and is still. The city where it stands is in 
ruins ; its great dagobas have fallen into decay ; its monasteries 
have disappeared: but the great Bo-tree still flourishes, ac- 
cording to the legend, ‘ ever green, never growing or decreas- 
ing, but living on forever for the delight and worship of man- 
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kind.” There is probably no older idol in the world, and 
certainly none more venerated. 

When we come at last to India proper, we meet with a diff- 
culty in getting at a knowledge of the character of the early 
forms of religion prevailing there. Whilst the countries of 
Central Asia were for a long time united under one sceptre 
and subject to one code of laws, no native tradition represents 
India as ever united under one rule. When the Greeks visited 
it, they found it divided into a hundred and twenty-two differ- 
ent nations. The division, in one form or another, continued 
till towards the end of the seventeenth century, when the Mo- 
guls nearly succeeded in rendering their sway paramount in 
India. 

This complex character of the political history of India ren- 
ders the history of the religions existing there much more dif- 
ficult to follow. However, according to our present knowledge, 
it seems certain that no Semitic element ever existed among 
the Indian populations. But from the earliest times we find 
two well-defined and perfectly distinct races: one, the Aryan, 
or Sanskrit-speaking race, entered India, it is supposed, across 
the upper Indus, and eventually spread over the whole of 
the valley of the Ganges, and the countries between the Vind- 
hya and the Himalaya Mountains ; the other, a Turanian race, 
known as the Dravidians, and speaking Tamul, or languages 
closely allied to it, entered India probably earlier than the Ary- 
ans, but across the lower Indus, and now occupy the southern 
part of the peninsula, nearly up to the Vindhya Mountains. 

Now it is somewhat mortifying to find, after all that has 
been said by Mr. Fergusson of the Turanians, that “it does 
not appear that the Dravidian races ever were essentially or to 
any great extent serpent-worshippers, or ever were converted to 
Buddhism,” though “ the three leading features of that faith — 
atheism, metempsychosis, and absence of caste— are essentially 
Turanian, and found everywhere among people of that race.” 

In order to get rid of this difficulty, Mr. Fergusson says: “ It 
becomes necessary to assume the existence in the valley of the 
Ganges of a people differing from the Dravidians, and more 
closely allied to the Thibetans, the Burmese, and the Indo- 
Chinese races.”” In other words, — failing to find serpent-wor- 
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shippers among those Turanians whose existence admits of 
proof, our author supposes a deeper substratum of Turanians, 
whom he clothes with the serpent-worshipping attribute. It 
may be that he is right in this hypothesis, but it looks some- . 
what arbitrary. He then goes on to say: ‘* Assuming this view 
of the matter to be correct, we shall of course look in vain in 
the Vedas, or any of the earlier writers in Sanskrit, for any 
trace of serpent-worship. Not only was it repugnant to their 
own [the Aryans’] feelings, but they so utterly despised the 
Dasyus, — or by whatever other name they chose to designate 
the aborigines, —that they would not even condescend to 
notice their superstitions.” 
_ The traditions from which the great epic, the Ramayana, 
was compiled also represent a state of Aryan society com- 
paratively so pure that there is probably no mention of Nagas 
in it. But the heroes of the Maha-Bharata were of a race much 
less pure. They represent a second great horde of the Aryan 
stock, the so-called “ Lunar” race, and they seem to have en- 
tered India at least a thousand years after the purer, so-called 
« Solar,” race. The earliest seat to which we can trace back 
the former seems to be Takt-i-Bahai, north of Peshawur. 
Thence, passing through the Punjab, we find them settled 
between the Jumna and the Ganges, about the thirteenth cen- 
tury before Christ, when the real action of the poem begins. 
Now, the Maha-Bharata, ‘“‘ which may practically be consid- 
ered,” says Mr. Fergusson, “ as one of the books of the Hindu 
Bible, actually opens, like the Pentateuch, with a curse on the 
serpent.” Then follow stories about a serpent race, in which 
wild fables are inextricably mixed up with what may be a 
dimly distinguishable nucleus of historical facts. It is useless 
for our purpose to enter into these myths. Of more importance 
seems the statement that the traditions of the Maha-Bharata 
still cling to the identical spots mentioned in it, and that ser- 
pent-worship still prevailed there in 1836 ; at least it would so 
appear from what Major Kittoe reported at that time from 
Sumbulpore.. Still, this part of Mr. Fergusson’s work is the 
most meagre in material; and he can only say that he has 
“no doubt that numerous other deities of the same sort could 
easily be found if only looked for; but attention has never 
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hitherto been directed to the subject.” In an Appendix he 
gives, however, two memoranda from Colonel Meadows Taylor, 
so well known through his various works on subjects connected 
with India, and from Mr. A. Vans Best, M. D., of the Bengal 
Establishment, tending to show that snake-worship still pre- 
vails in India. According to these authorities, although it or- 
dinarily is found among the descendants of aboriginal tribes, 
even Brahmins take part in it, at least in the whole South, from 
the Nerbudda to Cape Comorin. Lingayets, who are schismatics 
from Hinduism, and deny in toto the religious supremacy of 
the Brahmins, are pre-eminently snake-worshippers ; many of 
them bearing the name “ Nag,’’ — both male and female. 

We now come to Buddhism, to the form it gradually assumed, 
and to the topes of Sanchi and Amravati, which are illustrated 
in Mr. Fergusson’s work. 

Buddhism he takes to be “ little more than a revival of the 
superstitions of the aboriginal races, purified and refined by the 
application of Aryan morality, and elevated by doctrines bor- 
rowed from the intellectual superiority of the Aryan races.” 
For the possibility of this Turanian revival he accounts in this 
way: From the earliest dawn of tradition the great underly- 
ing stratum of the population of India seems to have been Tu- 
ranian, — very unwarlike, and incapable of any rise in civiliza- 
tion, except through admixture of blood. This was furnished by 
succeeding invasions of hardier races from the countries now 
known as Bokhara and Afghanistan. Horde after horde crossed 
the Indus, retained for a time its freshness and vigor, but by 
degrees, partly from the enervating influence of the climate, but 
more from intermixture with the aborigines, sank to the lower 
level of the indigenous inhabitants, and in their turn became a 
prey to the next horde that followed in the steps of their fore- 
fathers. Now, from the thirteenth century before Christ to the 
third or fourth of our era, that is, for more than one thousand 
years, no hordes of any race, so far as we know, crossed the 
Indus. The causes of this we are not at present able to detect. 
However, during the long period mentioned, the blood of the 
Aryans in India had become so mixed with that of other races 
that it was no longer possible to observe the Veda as a rule of 
faith, When Buddha, or Sakyamuni, attempted to revive the 
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religion of the aboriginal Turanians, his call was responded to 
in a manner which led to the most important religious conse- 
quences to all the Turanian families of mankind. 

Buddha himself was, in Mr. Fergusson’s opinion, ‘ undoubt- 
edly of purely Aryan race.” * He was the descendant of a 
junior branch of the “ Solar” kings of Ayodhya: of royal de- 
scent, as the founder of the Christian religion is represented to 
have been ; like him, also, he withdrew to a solitude before de- 
voting himself to his task of religious regeneration. The birth 
of Buddha is now assumed to have occurred about the year 623 
B. C. ; his death, in 543 B. c. The dissemination of his religion 
is mainly due to the accident of its having been adopted by the 
low-caste kings of Magadha, and to its having been elevated by 
one of them to the rank of the religion of the state. During 
the first three centuries after its promulgation, Buddhism had 
been a struggling faith, sometimes favored, sometimes perse- 
cuted. After that time, King Asoka did for it what Constantine 
did for Christianity. Three hundred years later, Nagarjuna 
the patriarch (whose name is singularly suggestive, being 
compounded of “ Naga,” a serpent, and “ Arjuna,” the name of 
-a tree under which he was born), together with Kanishka, the 
Tartar king of Cashmere and Northern India, did for the Bud- 
dhist faith what St. Benedict and Gregory did for Latin Chris- 
tianity. Along the Ganges monasteries now sprung up, in 
which shaven monks, living in celibacy, devoted themselves to 
practices reminding us strangely of those of the Latin Church, 
and all this before Christianity had even been founded! A 
little later, numerous “ topes” and “ chaityas”’ were erected, 
which in structure and internal arrangements curiously re- 
semble Christian churches. Thus the cave chaitya of Karli, 





* The curly, almost woolly, hair on the head of the statues of Buddha has puz- 
zled many antiquarians ; and as not a few of the statues are of black stone, a theory 
has been started that Buddha was of African descent. However, many other 
Indian statues were executed in black stone; and as to the curly hair, it certainly 
occurs among some German populations of “ purely Aryan descent,” especially 
Franconians, Allemanns, and also Low Saxons, amidst people who generally have 
long, straight, or flowing hair. Ihave, however, looked at a number of Buddha 
statues, and I cannot divest myself of the idea that his face has a thickish, more 
Assyrian than “purely Aryan ” look, suggestive of a cross between a Semite and a 
Turanian or Mongol. At the same time, one of the races represented on the 
Sanchi and Amravati sculptures has a very clear, noble, “ Solar ” type. 
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with its arches in “ Gothic ” style, is said to have an extraor- 
dinary resemblance to the cathedral in Canterbury.* 

Now, when Buddha introduced his religious reform, ‘ tree- 
worship was adopted as an important part of the new faith,” 
but ‘‘ serpent-worship was utterly rejected.” So Mr. Fergusson 
wrote in 1866, in the second volume of his “ History of Archi- 
tecture.” When in the following spring he discovered the Am- 
ravati sculptures in the coach-house at Fife House, he hastened 
to add, on the last page, a recantation or at least modification 
of this assertion. Further investigations now incline him to go 
back to his first statement. The serpent, he now believes, was 
rejected by Buddha and his earlier followers, but reappeared in 
later times, among other corruptions, and then became an im- 
portant element in Buddhist mythology. 

The gateways at Sanchi were erected, as nearly as can be as- 
certained, in the first half of the first century of our era, and 
were, therefore, nearly contemporary with Nagarjuna. Bud- 
dha never appears in them as an object of worship. The tree, 
and other such emblems, are reverenced; but the serpent 
appears rarely. At Amravati, three centuries afterwards, 
Buddha is worshipped, but the Naga appears as his coequal. 
With fuller investigation, Mr. Fergusson thinks we shall arrive 
at results even more startling. He says:— 


“The truth of the matter seems to be that attention has not hitherto 
been especially directed to the subject, and till this is the case the 
most obvious evidences might be passed without being noticed. As an 
instance of this, I may perhaps be allowed to quote against myself 
what occurred at Ajanta. I spent a considerable'time in exploring 
these caves, but my mind was full of architecture. I measured every- 
thing, drew every detail, and familiarized myself with every architec- 





* The chaitya caves are almost exact counterparts of Christian churches, and 
consist of a central nave, at the inner end of which stands the dagoba, or stone altar, 
either containing or professing to contain a relic. Round this and along either side 
runs an aisle which is entered by one of three doors, which open outwardly under 
a gallery corresponding to the roodloft of Christian churches. 

The tope is a solid circular pyramid of brick or stone. Mr. Fergusson assumes 
it to be the lineal descendant of the funereal tumulus, which, from the earliest age 
to which our knowledge extends, the Turanian races, and probably some others, 
raised over the graves of their dead. The tope in India was, however, used as a 
relic-shrine ; never, apparently, as a tomb. It was also very commonly used as a 
memorial tower to mark a sacred spot. 


‘VOL. CX. — NO. 226. 8 
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tural affinity. But neither then nor subsequently did I note the pres- 
ence of any Nagas. Now, that. my attention is turned to it, I find in 
drawings and photographs twelve or fifteen sculptured representations 
of the seven-headed Naga; and there may be many more. I now also 
recollect seeing Nagas in all the Jaina temples at Abu, at Sudree, and 
elsewhere, but I then passed them over. Now I cannot take up a pho- 
_tograph of any temple belonging to the group of religions which 
include the Buddhist, Jaina, or Vaishnava faiths, without seeing 
snakes everywhere, but in places where neither I nor any one else 
detected them before.” 

In the sculptured representations at Sanchi, the serpent is 
only once worshipped, and then apparently by a people totally 
distinct from the governing race which erected the gateways 
and carved the representations upon them. But groups occur 
six, or it may be ten, times, in which a man sits shielded by 
the seven-headed Naga, and surrounded by women who have 
the strange accompaniment of a single snake at the back of 
their heads. But at Amravati, the snake occurs ten or twelve 
times in the places of honor on the dagoba, or on pillars, as 
the principal object to be worshipped. Twice he occurs in a 
similar position, shielding the head of Buddha ; thrice, protect- 
ing the sacred feet; and at least thirty, and it may be fifty, 
times, spreading his hood over rajahs, or persons of impor- 
tance, exclusive of the women with single snakes, who are al- 
ways more numerous. The people most distinctly characterized 
in the sculptures of these two topes, Mr. Fergusson believes to 
be Dasyus. They appear in both places as a quasi-aboriginal 
race, are treated as inferiors by the builders of the topes, and 
seem to be the real and original serpent-worshippers. The 
people who are associated with Buddha in both topes “ are the 
mixed race of Bengal,—a people with a certain infusion of 
Aryan blood, but which had become so mixed with that of the 
aboriginal tribes that the distinctive features of the higher 
civilization were almost entirely lost.” 

_ A word may here be said with reference to the different 
stages in the art of building. Stone architecture in India com- 
mences, according to Mr. Fergusson’s showing, with the age 
of Asoka (B. c. 250). Not only have we as yet discovered no 
remains whatever of stone buildings anterior to his reign, but 
all the earliest cave temples show the architectural art in the 
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first stage of transition from wood to stone. Whether looked 
at from an archeological, architectural, or ethnographic point 
of view, this wooden origin of Indian Buddhist architecture is 
one of the most interesting facts connected with the subject. 
The Aryan races, according to Mr. Fergusson, are not builders. 
“« All the literature of India is Aryan, all the architecture Tu- 
ranian.” The Aryans “ always had too firm a conviction of the 
‘immortality of the soul, and consequently of the existence of 
a future state, ever to care much for a brick or stone immor- 
tality in this world..... The Turanians, on the contrary, 
‘never rose to a distinct idea of an external God nor of a future 
state, but supplied the place of the latter by metempsychosis 
and final annihilation. .... It was when these Turanians 
first came into power that permanent architecture was thought 
of in India; and as they grew in strength and their influence 
extended, so did their architecture acquire consistency, and 
spread over the length and breadth of the land.” 

This is startling; but that Mr. Fergusson should not have 
thought it necessary to attempt to reconcile the existence of 
the splendid Greek, Roman, and what is called Gothic’ archi- 
tecture, with this favorite theory of his, is even more startling. 
Or are we to assume the Turanians to have been the authors 
of all these ? In his “ History of Architecture,” Mr. Fergusson 
certainly treats that question; but how? In a foot-note he 
simply says: ‘‘ Had there been no Pelasgi [in his opinion, 
Turanians] in Greece, there probably would have been no 
architecture of the Grecian period.” Now, with all due re- 
gard for the author’s great architectural knowledge, most men, 
I suppose, will find it as difficult to agree with such an off-hand 
dictum as with the same writer’s declaration that “ the division 
of human society into classes or castes is not only the most 
natural concomitant of the division of labor, but also the most 
beneficent of the institutions of man.” * In such assertions 
an eccentricity crops out which it is difficult to reconcile with 
the otherwise calm reasoning of the writer, and with the great 
power of research he has unquestionably shown. Whilst taking, 
therefore, his recent work as a valuable contribution to our 
knowledge of an ancient creed, I think some caution is neces- 





* History of Architecture, p. 68, 
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sary in accepting his generalizations. The material he has 
furnished is, however, rich; and though he is indebted for 
much of it to the labors of learned predecessors, he has so 
shaped and worked it over that, whatever flaws and extrava- 
gances may be found in his theory, his book will remain most 
suggestive, and will certainly lead to further discoveries, the 
range and importance of which it is impossible at present even 
to guess. 
7 Karu BLIND. 


Art. IV. — RAILWAY PROBLEMS In 1869. 


THE administration of President Grant and the sessions of the 
Forty-first Congress opened on the 4th of March, 1869. The 
houses of Congress remained in session only until the 9th of 
April. During that brief interval ample evidence was afforded 
that the precedent established in the case of the Pacific Rail- 
way, in respect both to the aid which had been so liberally 
granted by the national government for its construction, and to 
the disposition made of that aid through the machinery, auxil- 
iary to its construction, known as the Credit Mobilier, had not 
been lost upon an unobservant public. During those twenty-six 
working-days no less than twenty-three bills were introduced 
into the Senate, providing for the construction of 14,050 
miles of railway which unaided private capital could not be 
‘induced to build, and appropriating to the furtherance of the 
work 224,245,520 acres of the national domain, or nearly one 
half of the whole amount of territory now remaining unoc- 
cupied. The demand for appropriations did not stop here. 
In certain cases liberal subsidies in money also were asked, and, 
under the provisions of three bills alone, the government 
was to become responsible for nearly seven millions of annual 
interest on more than one hundred and fifteen millions of capital 
indebtedness.* Most people have heard of that law which the 


* International Pacific Road, Sen. Bill No. 134, $22,500,000 Int. $1,350,000 





32d-Parall.-of-Lat. Road, Sen Bill No. 165, 64,000,000 “ 3,800,000 
Pacific Central Transit, Sen. Bill No. 188, 80,000,000 “ 1,800,000 
Totals, . . . «  «  « $116,500,000 $ 6,950,000 
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